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PREFACE 



The evolution and growth of our great urban centers have 
been well recorded in many places with pride, hope, a feeling of 
accomplishment, and flowery predictions for a bright future. More 
recently, since 19hS , the image and form of the urban areas have 
undergone dynamic changes. Over seventy per cent of our national 
population now live and work in the urban agglomerations that have 
developed. 

A new form of urbanisation has taken place in less than two 
decades — a great urban sprawl of regimentated subdivisions covers the 
land, while the population of the central cities continues to decline. 

This change has been brought about, in part, by our pros- 
perity, increased birth rate, mobility, and advancing technology. 

While the urban agglomerations have had sharp rises in population, 
the larger central cities have had substantial losses. The American's 
desire for freedom of movement, air, light, and the "good life" has 
driven him from the discomfort, gloomy decay, and congestion of 
today's canyon and cave cities.^ Further, the immigration of minority 

groups has in no small amount been a contributing factor to the exit 

2 

of the middle- and upper-income groups. 

In the wake of new technology, new processes of manufacture, 
greater space requirements, an ever-growing interstate highway sys- 
tem, and truck transportation, industries have been freed from the 



vlright, Frank Lloyd, When Democracy Builds (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 19H5), pp. l^Fi 
2 

Editors of Fortune , The Exploding Metropolis (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 195$), pp.' 92-11U. 
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city and the railroad. As a result, no city can feel secure in its 
economic base. 

Once degeneration has started, and it can start quickly, it 

tends to feed on itself. Accelerating obsolescence applies to 

3 

cities as well as to equipment. So acute is the problem that there 
are those who predict the death of our cities. ^ Considering the mag- 
nitude of the problem, we have done little to prepare for it.'* There 
is now a growing recognition of these problems by scholars, govern- 
ment, and, in part, an awakened citizenry. Much has been written in 
recent years on the ways and means of curbing the great emigrations 
from the cities, of re-vitalizing the cities, of maintaining our 
centers of culture, of integrating the automobile into our changing 
society, of housing the rapidly growing population, and of solving 
all of the other multitudinous and complex problems of today’s so- 
ciety and technology. There are, also, those cities with awakened 
government and hard-driving citizens' groups that are eagerly and 
relentlessly challenging these problems, and that are rebuilding 
and attempting a revitalization of their city. Philadelphia is such 
a city. 



^Fiser, Webb S., Mastery of the Metropolis (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 72. 



Sflumford, 
Brace and World, 



Lewis, The City In History (New York: Harcourt, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 5^-60. 
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Fiser, 



o£^_cit . , p . 



66 . 



In 19U8, after two centuries of haphazard growth and decay, 
things were drastically wrong in Philadelphia. The city was rapidly 
choking to death on its own filthy slums, its tangle of traffic, its 
civic inertia, and its political corruption. Everybody who could 
afford to flee was moving out to the suburbs. Nobody was moving in 
except new candidates for the already-crowded relief rolls. ^ 

Action was required — and action came about under forceful 
and persistent citizen demand. The city had to be . revitalized, to 
be made a place of variety and delight, but this objective requires 
combined governmental a nd private action. It involves new types of 
zoning and building codes to maintain "minimum" safety and standards 
and broad planning. It can best be called community planning, though 
most generally is referred to as city planning, for its purpose is 
to bring public and private actions into a mutually creative rela- 
tionship. Legislation can eliminate evils and establish minimums, 
but maximums in a free-enterprise economy can be achieved only by the 
proper combination of governmental and private action. Planning can 
no longer be confined to the provision of minimum community facilities, 
a zoning ordinance, and certain codes. More creative possibilities 

require a process by which the sum of public and private actions adds 

7 

up to a pleasing living environment. 1 

^Havermann, Ernest, "Rebirth of Philadelphia," National Civic 
Review , 6l (November 1962), 638. 

n 

'Fiser, op. cit ., pp. 66-66. 
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These supplemental actions require vision, direction, co- 
ordination, and communication, with assurances to private developers 
and investors (including the taxpayer) that their expenditures will 
be protected. This union of effort is obtainable through well- 
organized and constructive citizen groups, good government (with 
adequate tools), enlightened industry and business, far-sighted 
planners, and a living and imaginative comprehensive plan. 

Philadelphians did not have these tools at hand in 19U8; they 
did, however, set about to obtain them. They acquired a new Home 
Rule Charter, underwent extensive governmental reorganization (reform), 
and created and staffed planning agencies, boards, and a commission. 
They established effective communications between government and 
citizen groups, thereby creating a mutual respect for each other, 
and have made "planning" and "action" synonymous with "Philadelphia." 

Philadelphia is said to be head and shoulders above any other 
city in devising a process sensitive to political, citizen, and tech- 

Q 

nical control. The City Planning Commission has drawn a Comprehensive 

Plan which is said to be "such a model of efficient and sensible fore- 

o 

sight that it is admired and studied by city planners everywhere."' 

It is our objective to study and present the Philadelphia 
experience in establishing their planning process and formulating 
their comprehensive plan, as these pertain to the articulation of 
goals and physical planning for capital improvements and city better- 
ment, and to examine the application of the comprehensive plan to 

8 

Wallace, David A., "Renaissancemanship, " Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, 26 (August i960), 169. 

9 

Haverman, loc, cit . 
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specific projects. The study will be couched in terms of an examina- 
tion of: the organization for planning, including the Home Rule 

Charter, city government, boards and commissions, citizen and re- 
gional organizations, and early planning emphasis; formulation of the 
comprehensive plan, including basic considerations of plan prepara- 
tion and implementation, and the features of the Philadelphia Plai; 
and, analysis of the application of the Comprehensive Plan to specific 
projects in the three years since its adoption, from May U, I960, to 
May 10, 1963. 

Through these investigations, the major forces at work in 
city planning will be identified — those forces instrumental in bring- 
ing about planning, engaged in the planning process, and those that 
modify or limit plan implementation. 



Princeton University 
May 10, 1963 



J.R.W. 

C.F.R. 
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PART I 



ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING 



1 



Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 

City planning may be traced to antiquity. However, the 
practice of that ancient city planning has little in common with 
contemporary planning. Today's sophisticated city planning, while 
encompassing much that is art, involves the application of scientific 
principles and procedures — data collection, classification and analy- 
sis of facts — and the explanation of facts and development of a 
hypothesis.^ While city planning can mean many things to many people, 
its purpose is to bring public and private actions into a mutually 
creative relationship; it is a means to an end — the welfare of the 
urban people. 

The effectuation of city planning has evolved as a respon- 
sibility of government. As an agent of the people, the problem of 
government is to encourage the creation of a variety of facilities 
and environments so that the individual may have a wide range of 
choice at each stage of the life cycle. To achieve this there must 
be an intricate meshing of the public and private spheres. It is 
the task of governmental planning to help create the choices and to 
"guide" the public -private interactions. Individuals and individual 

citizens' groups alone are technically incapable of providing the 

2 

range of choice required. 



■'"McLean, Mary (Editor), Local Planning Administration (3rd 
Edition, Chicago: The International City Managers Association, 1 959 ), p.l. 

^Fiser, Webb S., Mastery of the Metropolis (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 12U. 
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This planning is, of course, that with a long-range vie\< to the 

physical form and character of the community which transcends the scope 

of administrative line planning — and should neither be confused with 

3 

nor subordinated to it. In general, the time horizons of the planners 
outrun those of the administrators; administrators take a somewhat 
longer view than does the mayor; and the time horizons of Council are 
the shortest of all.^ The job of the planners then becomes (1) supply- 
ing the factor of adjustment and coordination among competing ideas, 
specialties, and pressures, (2) supplying the long-range view and 

counteracting the pressures of the moment, and (3) research and data 

5 

gathering free from the pressures of the moment. 

A mandate for planning does not just appear; it must be created. 
The citizens of Philadelphia recognized this and further saw that it 
must take place within the framework of an active, responsive govern- 
ment. The local government must also have the powers to implement 
the planning program and to give impetus through capital improvements; 
otherwise, efforts in planning would be only academic. Largely through 
enlightened citizen action, Philadelphia was granted the local author- 
ity to implement planning and to establish a responsive government 
by the Home Rule Charter, approved April 17, 1951. 

^Breese, Gerald, and Dorothy E. Whiteman (Editors), An 
Approach to Urban Planning (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
I953T7TTT6--- 

^Brown, W. H. Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal 
Investment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 19&L), 
p. 212. 

^Bettman, "The Planning Commission: Its Function and Method, 11 
City and Regional Planning Papers, Cambridge: 19^6. 
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It is our intention in Part I to present the legal basis for 
planning, the form of government that has evolved in Philadelphia, 
and to identify the citizens' groups that have been instrumental in 
bringing planning to Philadelphia, actively "watch dogging" the 
government and interpreting the needs of the city. 



k 



Chapter 2 

PHILADELPHIA HOME RULE CHARTER 

In the system of government that prevails in the United States, 
states have such powers as are delegated to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and cities have only those powers that the states delegate to 
them. Philadelphia's government has been organized under various 
charters and state legislative acts since 1701 and, until the existing 
Home Rule Charter of 1951, was organized under the Woodward Charter 
of 1919. 

Under the Charter of 1919, and the Act of Consolidation of iQSh 
(which had expanded the city's limits to coincide with the county's 
boundary, and abolished the county's commissioners and transferred 
their power, in part, to city officers), the Council and Mayor per- 
formed the most important duties of county commissioners. They levied 
taxes, borrowed money and appropriated for the county as well as for 
the City. Funds went into a single treasury. The annual budget was 
far city and county purposes, and the mayor could veto ordinances 
dealing with county affairs. There were, however, various county 
officers performing limited functions in limited fields with little 
or no general discretion to provide for the safety, health, or general 
welfare of the inhabitants. It was impossible to modernize the govern- 
ment since it was firmly controlled by state constitutional and 
legislative acts. 1 



^rumlish, Joseph D., A City Finds Itself — The Philadelphia 
Home Rule Charter Movement (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1959), pp. 73-7L. 





















: 
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The Constitution of Pennsylvania required that eleven admin- 
istrative county officers be chosen by popular election. A number of 
these officers performed duties in the city government, such as the 

county treasurer aid county controller who served as city treasurer 

2 

and controller, yet were not responsible to the mayor or council. 

The government lacked direction, authority or powers in local matters. 

Philadelphia was neither a city nor a county, but a merged city and 

county. As such, laws for Philadelphia came from the legislature as 

3 

laws for a city or county, but not for a merged city and county. 

The city government was in chaos. Philadelphia was referred 
to as "the sickest city in the land."^ 

In 19U8, five of the most prominent civic agencies met to 
develop a legislative program for a home rule charter and true city- 
county consolidation. The Chamber of Commerce, Committee of Seventy, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Pennsylvania Economy League, and Citi- 
zens' Council on City Planning carried their program through with the 
Committee of Fifteen, and the General Assembly approved home rule on 
April 21, 19h9, by Public Law 66$ which granted to Philadelphia the 
ri^it. to exercise all powers and authority of local self-government 
with complete powers of legislation and administration in relation 

^Weintraub, Tina V., and Marjorie J. Apt, An Outline of 
Philadelphia's Government — 1 9h9 (Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 19U9), passim. 

^Crumlish, op. cit ., p. 7U. 

^ Ibid . , p. 20. 
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to its municipal functions. Thereupon began the drafting of the 
Home Rule Charter by the citizens of Philadelphia through the Charter 
Commission. 

The Home Rule Charter was approved by the voters on April 17, 
l?5l, by a majority of 120,701— a heavy vote in a special election.'* 

Of importance was the rejection of the city manager plan which the 
commission believed would be unsuitable because of the size of the 
city, its nature, tradition, election laws and the pattern of its 
political life.^ Put more positively, the Charter provided for the 
mayor-managing director concept of government, or "strong" mayor. 

Since adoption of the Charter there have been a number of 
reviews and critical discussion and recommendations for its strengthen- 
ing and the strengthening of the state constitutional act. It is not, 
however, our intention to pursue the pros and cons of constitutional 
legislation or of executive and judicial functions, but to indicate 
that changes in legislation may be required from time to time, to 
meet the complex requirements of today's society, to free urban 
government from interference of state legislature (which can no longer 
pass statutes for the city alone under home rule), to allow the stream- 
lining of local government to provide efficient, timely service to the 
city, and to provide enabling acts for the effectuation of responsible 



^ lb id . , pp. 66 - 67 . 

^Ibid., p. 82. 
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7 

planning. In this latter regard, it is particularly significant that 
the Philadelphia Home Rule Charter stresses the establishment of a 
city planning commission by placing it first in the commissions to 
be established, and makes mandatory the drafting of a comprehensive 
plan (officially to be known as the "Physical Development Plan of 

O 

the City") and its transmission to the Mayor and Council. 

It is to be emphasized that neither Public Law 665, granting 
the right of home rule, nor the Home Rule Charter, establishing the 
city government and its functions, provides authority for the imple- 
mentation of planned projects involving the acquisition of private 
property for development. The city must rely upon state legislative 

acts for property acquisition, urban renewal, and such other functions 

9 10 

that may be vested in the public interest. > 



^For review and evaluation of the Home Rule Charter and the 
Pennsylvania constitutional provision for home rule, see: Crumlish, 

op. cit ., pp. 79-95* and Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia 
and Constitutional Revision (Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Pennsylvania Economy League, I960), passim. 

O 

u Philadelphia Charter Commission, Philadelphia Home Rule 
Charter — Annotated — Adopted by the Electors April 17, 1957 (Phila- 
delpnia: City of Philadelphia, 195l), Section 3-100(e), p. 2U, and 
Section U-600, p. 59. 

^Pennsylvania, Urban Redevelopment Law, P.L. 991 (as amended), 
May 2U, 19u5. 

-^For a general discussion of enabling legislation, see: 

McLean, Mary (Editor), Local Planning Administration (3rd Edition, 
Chicago: The International City Managers Association, 1959), pp. 23-39. 
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Chapter 3 
CITY GOVERNMENT 



Planning in any community will be only as good as its govern- 
ment. We have discussed in the preceding chapter the legal basis for 
reorganization of the city government as specified by the Home Rule 
Charter. The new government has been referred to as being of the 
"strong" mayor type; its main features are: 

1. City administration is highly centralized under the mayor. 

2. Each department is organized for a single basic service 
or other purpose. 

3. The legislative and executive powers are separated. 

h. Line departments responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the city are directly responsible to the mayor 
through three directors. 

5. Boards and commissions responsible for long range planning 
and/or policy formulation in specific areas are placed 
in a set-off position unencumbered by the pressures of 
day-to-day operations. 

Philadelphia's government seems to fit quite nicely Fiser's specifica- 
tions for dynamic government to meet the pressing problems of our 
urban areas today. 

To meet today's requirements one must build bridges 
both legislative and administrative. Bridges between 
the citizenry and government, legislative and executive, 
between planners and private groups. . .these have first 
priority and the advantage of developing public under- 
standing and agreement. ... We value the autonomy of 
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local units and private groups and the separation of the 
legislative and executive functions. These values can 
continue to have vital meaning only if links are created 
between the units, groups and functions. Without linking 
it is almost impossible to reinterpret the meaning of. . . 
values creatively, in the light of technical, economic, 
and political change. 

The Philadelphia City Government is diagramed in Figure 1. 



City Council 

The City council is the law making body of the city. Council 
is composed of 17 members — 10 district members and 7 elected at large. 

In general, council exercises broad powers of legislation and 
inquiry subject to the provisions of the City Charter, including such 
duties as, for example: Adopting ordinances and resolutions affecting 

the government and people of Philadelphia; conducting public hearings 
on proposed ordinances; adopting the annual operating budget ordinance, 
making appropriations in lump sums and according to certain classes of 
expenditure for each office, department, board or commission of the 
City and for certain non-city agencies; authorizing transfer of items 
after budget passage and approving certain emergency appropriation; 
ordaining such tax and other revenue measures as will, in the opinion 
of the mayor, yield sufficient revenue to balance the budget; adopting 
annually a capital program and a capital budget for physical develop- 
ment of the community; conducting inquiries and investigations in aid 
of its legislative powers and functions, and exercising the power of 
supoena; regulating its own organization, work and members, including 



^Fiser, Webb S., Mastery of the Metropolis (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), pp. 129-130. 
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election of a President and Chief Clerk; providing for a triennial 
audit of the manner in which the Auditing Department performs its 
functions; appointing jointly with the Mayor and the City Solicitor. 

An enlightened Council is critical to any success of city 
planning, in particular to program implementation, since it is they 
who must pass the enabling ordinances or the capital budget, and 
capital programs. Also, in the prosecution of the urban renewal 
program, Council's ordinances declaring a given area as blighted are 
required prior to any action of condemnation or other means of property 
acquisition. 



The Mayor 

The mayor is the chief administrative official and the chief 



policy making official. A dynamic, strong mayor is essential to good 
government in the bridging of legislative, administrative and public 
goals and objectives, and in giving programs impetus in the estab- 
lishment of policy. 



Old-style efficiency and administrative ability is 
only one of the skills needed today. The modern mayor 
needs to be able to see the ramifications of a particu- 
lar program in advance. He cannot wait until difficul- 
ties arise. He must anticipate and take them into 
account. ... He must have a mentality which under- 
stands planning and research. ^ 



Philadelphia was fortunate that its first two mayors under 
the reform government had a sincere appreciation of city planning and 



2 



Fiser, 



op. cit . , 



p. 106-7. 
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its urgency and essentiality. Senator Joseph Clark, when mayor (1952- 

1956), put the Planning Commission in a stronger position under the 

mandate of the Home Rule Charter in 1952. Clark initially was a 

strong pusher to catch up on the backlog of items the city needed, 

and emphasized health, recreation, housing and welfare requirements. 

Richardson Dilworth (mayor 1956-1961), recognizing a number of the 

fires had been put out in the welfare and housing area, gave emphasis 

to transportation planning for the city and its economic base, which 

3 

had been rapidly dissipating. James Tate, previously President of 
City Council, has been Mayor since Dilworth 1 s resignation in the fall 
of 1961 and unsuccessful candidacy for Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mayor Tate has not as yet changed the emphasis set by Dilworth, ex- 
cept perhaps to accentuate the redevelopment plan for the central 
business district. 

Mayor's Cabinet 

The mayor's cabinet consists of the Managing Director, the 
Director of Finance, the City Representative and Director of Commerce, 
and the City Solicitor The Cabinet meets with the mayor periodically 
to hear reports on the city government and to advise the mayor on 
policies and plans for community improvement as well as better city 
administration. 

The Cabinet provides a significant link in the establishment 
of planning policy, since the members, other than the City Solicitor, 

3 

Brown, W. H., Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal 
Investment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1961), p. 83 . 
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are the Directors of administrative , finance and service departments 
of the city government and are, also, ex-officio members of the 
Planning Commission These same three directors, together with the 
Development Coordinator, form a cabinet sub-committee, begun in 1957, 
whose function is to review the "big" projects — the large and lumpy 
ones that are trouble-makers in the capital budget.^ 

The Managing Director 

The Managing Director heads the ten departments which perform 

essential services for the community The service departments are 

Police, Fire, Water, Licenses and Inspection, Public Welfare, Records, 

Recreation, Public Property, Streets, and Public Health. With their 

attached boards and commissions, they account for 80 per cent of all 

city employees. Since their range of essential services is so broad, 

they also have a large stake in the annual capital budget and six- 

year capital program which is prepared by the City Planning Commission. 

Coordination of programs is most difficult. There may 
be found a lack of perspective of other department 
heads and with the competence of the staff available. 

Good planning requires more than a central agency charged 
with planning It requires a research mentality in all 
department heads. This requires more substantial knowl- 
edge of and interest in the problems and programs of the 
city generally than is usually found among department 
heads . 5 

Philadelphia has been fortunate in this respect. They have 
gotten top executives and department heads, commissioners and direc- 
tors, and then provided them xvith the detail staffing required to 

^Ibid. , p. 72. 

^Fiser, op. cit ., pp. 102-3. 
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carry out an effective program. Brown and Gilbert found that, in 
recent years, the administration has settled down for the long run 
and that overhead management and project review have urged on depart- 
mental planning. One reason for pressure to do detailed planning in 
the departments was the recent Managing Director's conviction that most 
planning belongs in the line rather than with the Planning Commission.^ 

The Director of Finance 

Grouped under the Director of Finance are departments re- 
sponsible for duties primarily concerned with the handling of city 
funds. The director has immediate responsibility for the preparation 
of the City's operating budget and the furnishing of information to 
the city planning commission for preparation of the capital budget 
and program. 

The City Representative and Director of Commerce 

This is a dual title to a single position. As City Representa- 
tive, he represents the mayor in public ceremonies and carries on public 
relations activities for the city government. This may, also, include 
promotion of the interest of the community at large. 

Through the Department of Commerce, the Director carries on 
port functions, operates the city's two airfields, and promotes the 

^ Brown and Gilbert, op. cit . , p. 6 $. They also advance the 
hypothesis that a vigorous planning commission will force planning, 
or some motion to that end, in the line in order to preserve initia- 
tive. For a detailed analysis of department planning, see pp. 32 - 67 . 
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commerce and industry of the city. Since the port and air terminals 

of the city are important factors in its economic base and competitive 

position, the department has been successful in obtaining substantial 

efforts in these areas both in planning and in their share of the 
7 

capital budget. 

The Development Coordinator 

The improvement of channels of communication and consultation 

8 

is one of the basic considerations in approaching metropolitan problems. 
This seems especially true with city planning The Development Coordina- 
tor (formerly the Housing Coordinator) is in a staff capacity to the 
mayor and is responsible to provide for the mayor liaison with the vari- 
ous agencies and commissions dealing with planning, redevelopment and 
renewal. He also acts as the mayor's expeditor in getting projects 

moving, breaking road blocks, and in providing impetus when particularly 

9 

expedient action is required to gain the advantage of the moment. 

The preview of the ubiquitous incumbent, William Rafsky, is 
given real perspective when it is acknowledged that he also wears the 
hat of Director of the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority and cur- 
rently heads the newly formed Urban Renewal Program Committee. This 

7 Brown and Gilbert, op. cit ., p. 73. 

Q 

°Fiser, op, cit ., p. 129. 

^For a more detailed outline of functions, see: Philadelphia 

Housing Association, A Citizen's Guide to Housing and Urban Renewal 
in Philadelphia (2nd Edition, Philadelphia: June, I960), p. 8?. 
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gives real sensitivity to planning and program implementation as an 
instrument of administration policy-making. 



We have presented a brief explanation of those offices of the 
Philadelphia government that have the greatest impact or role in city 
planning. Every department and every official is, of course, affected 
by, if not actively employed in, the planning process. A number of 
independent boards and commissions, such as the Commission on Human 
Relations and the City Commissioners, are vitally interested in the 
planning program and may well influence the policy of the city govern- 
ment in planning and in program implementation.^ 

Further, it has not been our purpose to critically review the 
governmental organization or its incumbents, nor to compare it with 
a model, but to briefly identify the official forces at work in city 
planning within the Philadelphia line government. ^ 

We will now deal with those bodies outside the line framework 
of the city government. 



ror a more complete description of government functions and 
purposes of officials, boards and commissions, see: Harris, Raymond J., 

The New City Government (Philadelphia: Office of the City Representative, 
1956), a source from which we have drawn heavily throughout this chapter. 

^Those interested in an insight into the workings of the govern- 
ment in relation to administration and possible shortcomings, see: 
Crumlish, Joseph D., A City Finds Itself — The Philadelphia Home Rule 
Charter Movement (Detroit: Jayne State University Press, 1959), pp. 79-95- 
See, also, Banfield, Edward C. (Editor), "An Informal Talk With a Big 
City Mayor — The Chicago Home Rule Commission Interviews Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., Mayor of Philadelphia," Urban Government (New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, Inc., 1961), pp. U53-62 . 
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Chapter U 

GOVERNMENT-ESTABLISHED COMMISSIONS, AUTHORITIES AND COMMITTEES 

Established either wholly or partially by the City Government, 
and charged with a specific role in City affairs, various commissions, 
authorities and committees play an important part in conducting the 
intricate business of administration. Certain of these are more 
directly concerned with City Planning, and it is of these we wish to 
deal in this chapter. 

Philadelphia City Planning Commission 

The Planning Commission, under the Home Rule Charter, is an 
independent city commission composed of nine members: six members 

appointed by the mayor, with the Managing Director, Director of Finance, 
and the City Representative and Director of Commerce as ex-officio 
members. The Planning Commission existed long before the Home Rule 
Charter, but dates its present form from a city ordinance in December, 
19U2, which was the result of pressure from a citizens' movement for 
City Planning.'*’ The government reform under Mayor Clark in 1952 had 
two effects on the Planning Commission: First, it became a better 

instrument of administrative policy by the addition, as ex-officio 
members, of the Finance Director, Managing Director and City Repre- 
sentative Second, ohe new charter gave the Commission a mandate to 



Philadelphia City Planning Commission, Annual Report 1961 , 



?. 7 . 
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prepare a physical development, or comprehensive plan. 

Mayor "Barney" Samuel appointed Edward Hopkinson the first 
Chairman and Robert B. Mitchell the first Executive Director, as recom- 
mended by this citizens' movement, known shortly after as the Citizens' 
Council on City Planning. In 19U9, Edmund N. Bacon replaced Mitchell 
as Executive Director and has remained in this post since. However, 
Hopkinson remained as chairman until replaced by Albert M. Greenfield 
in 1956 under Mayor Dilworth. In 1959, G. Holmes Perkins, the present 
chairman, replaced Greenfield. 

It is important to note the individuals who have occupied key 
positions on the planning commission (and other agencies, for that 
matter), for much of the successful work of the commission is largely 
through the efforts of these individuals. The chairman is a prominent, 
influential citizen who lends prestige and power to the position, while 
supported by a professional staff capable of providing information 
needed to make decisions. 

The Planning Commission is organized as shown in Figure 2. The 
basic duties of the Commission can be summarized as folloi^s:^ 

x. To prepare, adopt, and modify a Comprehensive Plan of the 

City, showing its present condition and planned future 

growth. 

p 

Wallace, David A., "Renaissancemanship, " Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, 26 (August, I960), 150. 

•^Philadelphia City Planning Commission, op. c it . , p. 7. See, 
also, Appendix A for a summary of the sections of the Home Rule Charter 
dealing with the Planning Commission. 
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2. To prepare each year a Capital Program for the ensuing 
six-year period, and a Capital Budget for the ensuing 
year for consideration by the Mayor and City Council. 

3. To make recommendations to City Council on all bills 
affecting the Comprehensive Plan, street plans, land sub- 
divisions, capital program and budget, zoning ordinances, 
and the purchase or sale of city real estate. 

These basic duties are then administered as follows:^ 

Renewal Planning Division — Prepares preliminary plans for trans- 
portation; prepares physical development plans, land subdivision designs, 
plans for specific areas, redevelopment area plans of certified areas; 
makes recommendations on project sites of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority; prepares commission maps. 

Projects Division — Prepares the six-year capital program and 
one-year capital budget for annual submission to City Council via the 
mayor, and maintains the records, reports and calculates the financial 
requirements of this program; prepares ordinances for zoning changes; 
reports on bills referred by City Council to the Commission (relating 
to both zoning and the physical development plan, capital program and 
the acquisition and sale of real estate); prepares information on under- 
ground utilities, engineering data in connection with highway plans, 
redevelopment plans and other projects; makes special studies as 
directed. 



^Harris, Raymond J., The New City Government (Philadelphia: 
Office of the City Representative, 1955), p. 5>'. 
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Comprehensive Planning Division --Is responsible to prepare the 
physical development plan of the city; prepares a city land use plan; 
collects and analyzes data required to prepare a comprehensive plan 
including all the necessary basic studies; prepares data for certifica- 
tion of redevelopment areas. 

District Planning Division — Is a recent division, established 
in June, 1962, to facilitate the preparation of District Plans. This 
embodies a finer study of land use than the Comprehensive Plan pro- 
vided, and is to bridge the gap between comprehensive planning and 
project planning. 

The Executive D i rector and his staff coordinate the work of 
the commission anci its work in relationship with other operating agen- 
cies, both governmental and private. This includes the necessary 
liaison, record keeping, public relations, and other general admin- 
istrative functions not assigned specifically to another division. 

The Planning Commission has existed for twenty-two years, 
through two forms of government; three chairmen, and twc executive 
directors. The role of the Planning Commission has changed from a weak 
to a strong position in planning affairs, together with a shifting em- 
phasis in the planning program ^ Some feel that more recently the 
Planning Commission lacks the strength of membership it had in its 
earlier years and, together with some administrative developments, has 

-’For a discussion of the changing role of the Planning Com- 
mission, see Wallace, op. cit . , passim. 
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resulted in a decline of the Commission's impact on the Capital 
Program. ^ This observation, however, was before the Comprehensive 
Plan was published, and the Plan undoubtedly will affect the planning 
relationships still further. 

Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 

The Redevelopment Authority is a municipally created authority 
outside the framework of the City Government. It was established by 
city ordinance in September, 1 9h5>, under the Urban Redevelopment Law 
authorizing the creation of such authorities.^ The Authority is com- 
posed of five members, serving without pay, appointed by the mayor, 
William L Rafsky, the Development Coordinator, is also Director of 
the Redevelopment Authority. 

The Redevelopment Authority is charged with acquiring land in 
blighted areas and slums, certified to it by the Planning Commission, 
to be then sold or leased for private or public redevelopment. The 
Authority works jointly with the Planning Commission and the Housing 
Authority in developing programs for urban renewal. The Authority 
carries out projects iri.th and without Federal Assistance and is also 
responsible for the relocation of displaced persons, no mean task in 
itself. 



°Brown, W. H., Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal 
Investment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, l?6l ) , p.95. 

"^Pennsylvania, Urban Redevelopment Law , P.L. 991 (as amended), 
May 2U, 19U5>, section U. 
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Philadelphia Housing Authority 

The Housing Authority is another municipally created Authority 
outside the framework of City Government, created under the authority 
of the Pennsylvania Housing Authority Law of 1937. It, too, is com- 
posed of five members, serving without pay,, two appointed by the mayor, 
two appointed by the City Controller, and the fifth member elected by 
these four. 

The Authority is a public body with power of condemnation and 
tax exemption for the purpose of clearing slums and providing low in- 
come family housing The Federal Government provides loans for the 
construction of this housing as well as an annual subsidy which permits 
the Authority to rent its dwellings to low income families. Although 
the property of the Authority is exempt from taxes, it has a voluntary 

agreement with the City and School District to provide $500,000 a year 

8 

in lieu of taxes. 

It is important for the Housing Authority to x^ork closely with 
both the Planning Commission and the Redevelopment Authority, if its 
program in slum clearance is to be effective and in conformance with 
all other redevelopment efforts. The City Planning Commission makes 
recommendations on all the Housing Authority project sites so that, 
with the Comprehensive Plan as the guide, this coordination can be 
achieved . 



° The Bulletin Almanac and Yearbook, 1963 (Philadelphia: 
Bulletin Company}^ p . 31 3. 
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Community Renewal Program Committee 

This new committee is composed of five members headed by Rafsky. 
The Committee is in charge of the Community Renewal Program which is 
a study to formulate a long-range urban renewal program for Philadel- 
phia under contract to the Redevelopment Authority and the Urban 
Renewal Administration. The members of this Committee are: 

William L, Rafsky (Chairman) Development Coordinator 



Edmund N . Bac on 
Francis J. Lammer 
Barnet Lieberman 
Thomas McCoy 



Executive Director of the 
City Planning Commission 

Executive Director of the 
Redevelopment Authority 

Commissioner of the Department 
of Licenses and Inspections 

Executive Director of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority 

o 

The Program is composed of the following work items: 

A1 Analysis of Blight and Construction Data System 
A2 Social Profile Techniques 
Cl Inventory of Issues and Problems 
C2 Relocation Tolerances and Requirements 

C3 Analysis of the Comprehensive Plan as a basis for Urban Renewal 
Programming 

Cl* Governmental Structure and Organization for Urban Renewal 
El Analysis of Economic Factors 
E2 Public Funds Available for Urban Renewal 
E3 Development of District Programming Techniques 



^Philadelphia, Community Renewal Program, Bulletin Number 1 
(Philadelphia: May 31, 1962), p. 2. 
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Under work item C 3, a work group on the staff of the Committee 
is exploring data in the Planning Commission as the first step in a 
study designed to quantify in balance sheet form the recommendations 
of the Comprehensive Plan in terms of dollars, acres and people in 
relation to land use . ^ 

Considering its membership and work program the whole aspect 
of Comprehensive Planning may be given a new point of departure in 
Philadelphia in a few years. 



Philadelphia Industrial Development Corporation 

Formed in 1957 jointly by the City of Philadelphia and the 
Chamber of Commerce as an official industrial development agency for 
the city. Its board of directors is composed of thirty members ; seven 
are ex-officio City- appointed members, eight are appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and these fifteen form the executive committee. 

The remaining fifteen members are then selected jointly by the City and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Acting as the City's agent for industrial development, its 
functions are: to market private industrial properties and vacant 

city- owned land held in an "Industrial Land Bank"; to make studies 
and recommend location for spot clearance of blighted land to permit 
the expansion of industry and for off-street parking; and to organize 
financial resources to facilitate industrial development.^ 



■'■^Philadelphia, Community Renewal Program, Bulletin Mumber 2 
(Philadelphia: June 26, 1962), p. 1 

■'•■'■Philadelphia Housing Association, A Citizen's Guide to Housing 
and Urban Renewal in Philadelphia (2nd Edition, Philadelphia: June, I960), 
p. 93. For a discussion of the procedures in acquiring land by' the PIDC, 
see Wilhelm, Paul A., "Industrial Development Planning," Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners , 26 (August, I960), pp. 216-22". 
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Chapter 5 

CITIZENS' ORGANIZATIONS 

The decade of the 1950's saw the rapid growth of citizen 
interest, organization, and action on the urban scene. This citizen 
action was stimulated, on the one hand, by the decay of our central 
cities and, on the other, by the problems of metropolitan growth. 

Citizen actions began slowly as the decade opened, but was "torrential" 
as the decade closed.^" However, citizen participation in Philadelphia 
precedes the 1950' s, and this early participation has been largely 
responsible for placing Philadelphia in the forefront of city planning. 

Citizen participation is, of course, varied in its approach 
and purpose . Pomeroy identifies thirteen types of public participation 
in city planning, and points to Philadelphia's citizen activity in 
initiating planning as having led to the present set-up, one of the 

O 

best in the country, after a long period of planning sterility. 

Aaron Levine, in "Citizen Participation," gives a good account 

3 

of the citizens' part in city planning in Philadelphia. He notes 
their involvement at many levels of planning, and that this involve- 
ment and support has permitted City Council to approve the passage 

%iser, Webb S., Mastery of the Metropolis (Englewood Cliffs, 

N. J.: Prentice -Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 131. 

p 

Breese, Gerald, and Dorothy E. Whiteman (Editors), An Approach 
to Urban Planning (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), pp. 25- 
35. See, also, Fiser for a "model" organization of citizens' groups and 
discussion of their approach to betterment of the metropolitan scene. 
Fiser, op. cit ., pp. lUl-50. 

3 

Levine, Aaron, "Citizen Participation," Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, 26 (August I960), 195-200. 
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of every major planning proposal brought before it during the past 
seventeen years. Also, that we find for each public agency in housing, 
planning, and renewals, there is a counterpart of a private agency 
established to watchdog and support the public agency. 

Citizens 1 Council on City Planning 

After the victory of having the Planning Commission estab- 
lished in 19U2, the citizens' group formed a watchdog agency to look 
after the new public agency. This resulted in the Citizens' Council 
on City Planning, which is a reviewing and consulting body representing 
over 150 civic, professional, business and neighborhood organizations. 
Since then, the CCCP and other citizen groups have reviewed almost 
every major planning proposal for Philadelphia. 

The primary purpose of the CCCP is to provide a means of two- 
way communication between the Planning Commission and its members. 

By so doing, it enlists the interest, support and actual participa- 
tion of these groups in City Planning. It organizes and sponsors 
activities in which the citizen may participate in the planning pro- 
cess at several different levels: in neighborhood committees, in a 

larger geographic area organization, and in a city-wide advisory 
group. ^ 

An outstanding example of the CCCP in action is its annual 
review of the Capital Program and Budget. This capital program 

* *Ibid . , p. 196. 

^For an excellent account of CCCP participation in the Capital 
Program, see. Brown, W. H. Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal 
Investment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1961), 

PP. 1114.-25 
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evaluation is not a duplication of the Planning Commission^ work, 
but, rather, a careful review and support of it by a completely inde- 
pendent citizen group. Because of this vigorous review, the long- 
range planning, and education of the citizens, there is wide public 
support for the elements of the program.^ 

Greater Philadelphia Movement 

The GPM was founded in 19U8 by some of the major industrial, 

financial and commercial leaders in the Philadelphia area and is 

financially supported by its members. It is considered one of the 

most important organizations in the Philadelphia area concerned with 

general development and improvement of the region. The GPM does not 

use a preconceived program; instead, it picks a particular problem 

7 

and works in that area. 1 

It has been involved in port improvements, highways, city 
pensions, water resources, and historical areas of the city, but per- 
haps its most noteworthy work has been the promotion of the Horae Rule 
Charter, leading to the reform of the City Government, and the con- 

Q 

ception of the idea of the Food Distribution Center. The Food 

^Ballam, Samuel H. "Philadelphia Renascence," Trusts and 
Estates Magazine (January 1961), p. 25. 

^Regional Plan Association, The Handling of Metropolitan 
Problems in Selected Regions, findings of a six -month study of 
metropolitan organization (New York: April 1958), p. 75. 

®Haverman, Ernest, "Rebirth of Philadelphia," National Civic 
Review. 5l (November 1962), 538-1+2. 
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Distribution Center was pushed through by Harry W. Batton (of N. W, 

Ayer) to clean the area around Philadelphia Square and his headquarters. 

The whole process of getting the Food Distribution 
Center through the [Planning] Commission, the Redevelop- 
ment Authority, and the City Council was the neatest bit 
of arm-twisting and influence -peddling that Philadelphia 
had seen in a long time. Because the people involved 
were extremely respectable and eminently qualified to 
know what they were talking about, they were able to 
get away with it. 9 

The GPM is reported to have had its birth when a prominent 
business leader remarked to his colleagues at lunch, "What is wrong with 
the city — is us."^ 



Philadelphia Housing Association 

Formed in 1909 and supported by the United Fund, the PHA's 
primary interest is the improvement and enforcement of housing 
standards. Its functions are investigating the causes of housing 
problems, recommending housing and urban renewal programs to make 
Philadelphia a better place to live, working with citizen groups and 
public agencies to see that these programs are carried out, serving 
the entire community as an information center on housing questions, 
and conducting an educational program to forward urban renewal.^ 



^Wallace, David A., "Renaissancemanship, " Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners. 26 (August I960), p. 168. 

^Haverman, op. cit . . p. 538. 

^Philadelphia Housing Association, A Citizen's Guide to 
Housing and Urban Renewal in Philadelphia (2nd Edition, Philadelphia: 
June I960), p. 93. 
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The PHA has been active in technical, consulting and advisory 
work; in research, public education, and the advocacy of public policy; 
and as a watchdog agency with respect to government. They were in- 
fluential in securing the State Housing Code of 1915, the City Zoning 
Ordinance of 1933, and City participation in the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Program of 1937; and in 195U, at the request of the City, they 
drafted a new city housing code which was adopted in 1955. 12 

The PHA is also a member organization of the CCCP and the 
Health and Welfare Council. 

Chamber of Commerce 

A large organization of most of the business interests of the 
city, composed of a Research Council, Industrial Bureau, Civic Develop- 
ment Bureau, Port Bureau, Wholesale Council, Advisory Committee on 
Traffic, and others, ^ the Chamber of Commerce, as mentioned previously, 
was instrumental in launching the PIDC, and is a member organization of 
the CCCP. 

Its functions include promoting industrial progress, develop- 
ing trade, and working to create attitudes favorable to these goals. ^ 

Old Philadelphia Development Corporation 

Founded and directed by top financial, commercial and industrial 
leaders of Philadelphia, the OPDC was formed to deal with problems in 

12 

Brown and Gilbert, op. cit ., p. 137. 

•^Regional Plan Association, op. cit ., p. 77. 

■^Philadelphia Housing Association, op. cit ., p. 93. 
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the older, more historically important, section of the City, that 

section east of City Hall including much of the Central Business 

District, the State Mall, and the Society Hill urban renewal area. 

Although not specifically formed for industrial development, 

Wilhelm sees it affecting industrial development in two important 

ways: (l) Through the active participation of its big board of 

directors, it has added a broad spectrum of business support to the 

planning process in the city, and (2) it has accelerated the planning 

of commercial and residential land in the oldest part of Philadelphia, 

adding considerably to the pressure for relocation of the numerous 

I 1 ? 

industries situated in those areas. 

West Philadelphia Corporation 

Formed by the University of Pennsylvania, Drexel, and two 

medical schools to maintain West Philadelphia as a great educational, 

medical research, and cultural concentration.^ 

Its functions are the protection, rehabilitation, and further 

development of residential areas enhanced by adequate schools, churches, 

recreational facilities, and public services; and the preservation 

and attraction of educational, cultural, health, and professional 

17 

institutions of the highest order. 

Here again we see an organization formed to concern itself 
with the problems of a particular area of the city. 

■'"'’Wilhelm, Paul A., "Industrial Development Planning," Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners , 26 (August I960), 217. 

■^Carlson, David B., "Profit in non-profit renewal," Architec - 
tural Forum , llH (February 1961), 167. 

•^Philadelphia Housing Association, op. cit ., p. 93. 
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Health and Welfare Council 

An association of various social agencies, founded in 1 9k6, 
and also a member organization of the CCCP, it engages in health, 
welfare, and recreation planning with agencies, citizen leaders, 
and communities in the City and surrounding Counties; promotes the 
development, coordination, maintenance and public understanding of 
official and voluntary health, welfare, and recreation services; 
promotes inter-agency cooperation; studies programs, policies and 
procedures, and promotes improvement in standards of agency opera- 
tion; provides consultation to member agencies and to regional and 

”1 ft 

neighborhood citizen groups. 

This organization by its nature is closer to the "grass-roots" 
and is considered an action agency. ^ 

This, then, is representative of the public -private relation- 
ship in the Philadelphia Planning Process, although not all-embracing. 

It does illustrate the many channels of communication that have been 

on 

recognized as essential to effective and accepted planning. How 



l8 Ibid., p. 90. 

19 

Brown and Gilbert, op. cit ., p. 131. 

^^iser stresses this importance and further notes, for example, 
that a number of cities came to understand the need for a public-private 
partnership when they took a hard look at the problems of their down- 
town areas. Cooperation is somewhat easier to achieve here because down- 
town businessmen are relatively few in number and already organized. 
Fiser, op. cit ., p. 77* 
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representative of the citizens is this citizen participation, is not 
a question we will pursue. 

Philadelphia citizen organizations have developed a consider- 
able amount of face with four rules of thumb seeming to guide their 
21 

work: 

1. They avoid taking on fights they have little 
chance of winning. 

2. They work out policy with member groups rather 
than trying to impose it. 

3. They avoid antagonizing officials when they can 
avoid it. 

U. They are less than zealous in taking credit for 
victories. 

This approach, together with the active participation of 

businessmen, industrialists, bankers, professionals, universities, 

labor, neighborhood groups, etc., is the basis of the successful 

22 

participation of citizen groups in Philadelphia. 



^Wallace, op. cit ., p. 172. 

22 

Ballam, in regard to citizen support, observes that "in 
a democracy, agreement is not essential; participation is." Ballam, 
op. cit .. p. 2U. 
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Chapter 6 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

In planning for transportation, water resources, sewage dis- 
posal, housing, port development, and economic base, city plans will 
be affected by national, state, and regional influences, and city par- 
ticipation will be required in these areas in various degrees and 
through many different channels to adequately maintain their interests. 

The programs and agencies of the federal government play an 
important role in the planning considerations and program implementa- 
tions of the city. The federal government provides a great number of 
statistics and basic data such as census data, industrial and business 
statistics, geological and climatological information, to mention only 
a few. 

Federal studies, recommendations, and regulation in the field 
of transportation (rivers, harbors, highways, and airports), public 
transportation rate and route control, and natural resources are vari- 
ables with which the city must contend. The possible establishment 
or disestablishment of government installations within the city have 
an impact on the economic base of the city and on its required facili- 
ties — homes, schools and utilities. 

Of somewhat more recent importance is the federal legislation 
of 19U9 and Congressional amendments in 195U and 1959 providing federal 
assistance in urban renewal, but at the same time exerting control 
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through the consideration of applications for assistance. 

Various state agency programs are of vital importance to the 
city. Planning for bridges, expressways and other vehicular routes, 
reservations, public buildings, etc., by the State Planning Board, 
and project implementation by other agencies such as the State Highway 
Department, do not necessarily have to conform to city plans within 
the city boundaries, and much less in the fringe areas which are also 

2 

of concern to the success of the city's planning and capital expenditures. 

Although this is but a brief notation of federal and state in- 
fluences, it does illustrate their main areas of consideration. The 
City has little control over the decisions of federal and state legis- 
latures and agencies, except through the formal lines of communication, 
through bodies in which the city participates in treating certain 
common problems, and/or through such political pressures and influences 
as they may bring to bear. 

In a report by the Mayor to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

he indicates the City is participating in ten different regional, area, 

3 

or metropolitan planning programs. It would be well to look closer 



^For a brief discussion on the Urban Renewal Program, see: Smith, 

Herbert H., The Citizen's Guide to Planning (West Trenton: Chandler-Davis 
Publishing Company, 1961 ), pp. 76 - 83 . 

p 

For a brief discussion of the functions of the State Planning 
Board, originally approved by the governor on June 30, 1936, see: Bassett, 

Edward M., The Master Plan (New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1938), 
pp. 127-29. For a general discussion of State planning, see: Report of 

the Committee on State Planning, American Institute of Planners, "State 
Planning: Its Function and Organization," Journal of the American Institute 
of Planners. 25 (November 1959), 207-13. 

•^Philadelphia, Mayor, A Review of Progress Under the Program for 
Community Improvement (Workable Program) (Philadelphia: April 16, 1962), 

P- 5 . 
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at some of those organizations that have a more profound or immediate 
influence on city planning. 

PenJerDel 

This is a corporation that combines civic and academic interests 
in the region, by joining of fifteen colleges and universities with one 
hundred civic organizations into a group whose purpose is to encourage 
research into regional problems from Trenton to Delaware. This research 
is to be conducted principally at the colleges and universities in the 
region, then to disseminate information and research findings to the 
citizens and, in particular, to those responsible for the private and 
governmental decisions affecting the region's future. 

The group is financed by a $900,000 Ford Foundation grant to 
be eventually matched by local sources. Projects can be considered in 
any field as long as it related to urban-regional affairs; however, the 
Ford Foundation stipulated that PenJerDel stay out of planning. ^ 

Penn Jersey Transportation Study 

Organized originally in 1957 by the counties and two states of 
the Philadelphia-Camden-Trenton metropolitan region, its purpose is to 
develop a plan and program of the transportation facilities of the region. 
This reflects a "Total Transportation" concept that recognizes the inter- 
dependence of urban land development or land use and transportation. 

^Wallace, David A., "Renaissancemanship, " Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners , 26 (August I960), 167. For a good account of 
PENJERDEL, see: Bodine, John, "Penjerdel: A Partnership," Journal of 

the American Institute of Planners, 26 (August I960), 201-0HT 
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One published objective is to develop a coordinated transportation plan 
meeting the anticipated needs of 1985, and which will promote a desired 
pattern of regional development.^ This is a very ambitious plan, but 
the sights of the planners have definitely been lifted. 

The interesting aspect of this study is the extensive data- 
collecting surveys and computer application in processing and analyzing 
data. The computer will process the data and, among other things, a 
model will be developed on which alternate transportation and growth 
patterns can be simulated, using a varying set of assumptions. 

Mitchell feels this idea will have a revolutionary effect on 
£ 

planning methods. He feels it is a way we may estimate the future 
range of choice in land use patterns, and also estimate the probable 
effects of this or that set of policies. At the present time, he says, 
there is still a question of whether the model will work, but the results 
are still a great improvement over current practice because more factors 
are taken into account. 

Aside from the information which will become available to the 
Philadelphia planner, we see the beginning in the use of a modern tool — 
the electronic computer — to process and analyze rapidly huge volumes of 



^For an account of the Penn-Jersey Study, see: Rannels, John, 

"Transportation Planning," Journal of the American Institute of Planners , 
26 (August i960), 186-9U; and Fagin, Henry, "The Penn Jersey Transporta- 
tion Study: The Launching of a Permanent Regional Planning Process," 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners , 29 (February 1963), 9-18. 

^Mitchell, Robert B., "The New Frontier in Metropolitan Planning," 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 27 (August 1961), 172. 
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data that in the past collected in so many file cabinets. 

Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee 

This group consists of an appointee each by the Governors of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, and by the Mayors of 
Philadelphia and New York City. Its primary purpose is to make recom- 
mendations for the proper control and utilization of the resources of 

7 

the Delaware River Basin area. It will affect the city in its use of 
water and sewage disposal; port commerce from sea-going and river 
vessels; economic development throughout the area as a result of dams 
for flood control and power; channel depths and widths for navigation; 
amount of water that can be consumed by each municipality; and recrea- 
tion areas that will be developed in conjunction with river and 
tributary control dams. Its recommendations will have a far-reaching 

g 

and lasting effect for the entire region. 

This committee has drafted the Delaware River Basin Compact 
of September 27, 1961, signed by the President and by the Governors 
of the above states, which establishes the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, with authority over the comprehensive planning and development 

of the water resources of the basin. The Committee will go out of 

o 

existence when the Commission is fully organized. 

"^Philadelphia, Mayor, op. cit . , p. 5a. 

®A good discussion of this subject is contained in an article 
by Walter M. Bodine, Executive Secretary of the Delaware River Basin 
Advisory Committee, in "Water Resources: The Delaware Basin," Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners, 26 (August I960), 205-lF^ 

^Philadelphia, Mayor, op. cit ., p. 5a. 
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The Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, will be the major federal 
agency to program and develop this river basin. At present, they are 
completing the deepening and widening of the Delaware River as far 
as Newbold Island below Trenton, and are engaged in extensive plan- 
ning and building of dams on the upper tributaries of the Delaware. 

Other Organizations 

The Delaware Valley Council and The Delaware River Port 
Authority are important in the planning process by promoting the busi- 
ness and industrial aspects of the region. The Delaware River Port 
Authority, for example, although primarily concerned with the promotion 
of the river ports and operation of the Ben Franklin and Walt Whitman 
bridges, is engaged in studies for a rapid transit line between Southern 
New Jersey and Camden and Philadelphia. 

The Passenger Services Improvement Corporation is also con- 
cerned with mass transportation. Created in I960, with a board composed 
of members appointed by the city, the Pennsylvania and Reading rail- 
roads, and the executive boards of the operating unions, it will deal 
with high-speed rail transportation to center city. The Southern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Compact has been formed to extend the rapid 
transportation system from center city throughout the region, with the 
Corporation providing a technical staff and services to the Compact. 

To cover every organization involved in regional affairs is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. The more important aspects and 
organizations involved have been discussed to illustrate the extent of 



regional planning, and the routes available to a city to cross 
political boundaries already violated by the urban expansion, but 
that limit the city's physical planning. 

Wallace felt that, except in the special areas of Transporta- 
tion, Water Resources, and Open Spaces, Philadelphia was behind many 
other metropolitan areas in regional planning, but could catch up 
quickly if current programs are successful.^ 



-'•Wallace, op. cit . , 



P 



167 . 
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Chapter 7 

PLANNING EMPHASIS IN THE FIFTIES 

We have recognized three broad interest groups (administra- 
tion, official planning agencies, and citizen groups) involved in 
and/or influencing city planning. This is, of course, a limited 
identification of forces; however, it is considered that other interest 
groups (the political machine or party, business, industry) and the 
individual citizen will exert their views through one of these basic 
routes . 

There may be a wide range of relative positions and considera- 
tions of the ways and means of obtaining the common objective among 
these groups and the individuals within each group. The basic objec- 
tive is, of course, assumed to be — ipso facto — to promote the welfare 
of the people in the community by helping to create an increasingly 
better, more healthful, convenient, efficient, and attractive environ- 
ment. It is recognized that this is no mean task; there is no estab- 
lished procedure for its attainment. Nor will it come to pass through 
individual action — rather, the required approach is by the mutual and 
complementary actions of public and private agencies with guidelines 
and alternate choices of action provided through the technical capacity 
of planners and planning organizations. 

But what is the order of priority — is emphasis first placed on 
project planning, or on broad comprehensive planning for the whole 
municipal area, or on particular sub-areas? Or is the answer the 
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combination of project planning and comprehensive plan development 
simultaneously? We would be presumptuous to offer an answer, since 
different courses of action are required in every situation to meet 
local needs. 

It has been stated, however, that "the basic function of city 

planning is to prepare a general plan for the future development of 

the community. . . Lovelace takes a firmer position: 

. . .The planners’ and the planning commissions’ 
proper place in the hierarchy of municipal develop- 
ment is found only when they are the authors and 
guardians of the city's PLAN and when the PLAN is the 
recognized and accepted guide for all improvements — 
both public and private. 

It is not our purpose to take a position on the propriety of 
these statements at this time, but to present a compendium of Phila- 
delphia's experience in the development and timing of a comprehensive 
plan and the forces at work in its development. 

While the City Planning Commission has been in existence for 
over twenty years, development of a comprehensive plan received little 
attention until the mid-fifties. Mitchell, the first executive direc- 
tor of the Planning Commission, was quoted as being against the idea 
of a master plan. Commission Chairman Hopkinson showed no interest 
in a plan. Mitchell placed emphasis on three main things: (l) deferred 

maintenance projects, (2) projects assured of popular support such as 
the Market Street Subway, and (3) research — mostly catching up. Mitchell 

^McLean, Mary (Editor), Local Planning Administration (3rd Edi- 
tion, Chicago: The International City Managers' Association, 1959), p. 9. 

2 Lovelace, Eldridge, "Three Essays on Planning," Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners , 2h (1958), 7. 
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decided the big job was to get the city into the habit of planning, 

3 

and to get something done. 

Bacon, the executive director, supported redevelopment and 
control of the newly developing areas of the city (out of which came 
the "Far Northeast Plan"). Even when the Charter was adopted, making 
the preparation of a plan mandatory. Bacon did not follow a policy 
that would lead to the development of a comprehensive plan. As a 
means of controlling development, the Planning Commission would take 
a developer 1 s site plan and provide him with a detailed layout and 
site plan. In controlling redevelopment areas, detailed site plans 
were provided the Redevelopment Authority which then required ad- 
herence to this plan in redevelopment projects. 

By 1952, comprehensive planning and the requirement for a 
general development plan were gaining wider acceptance among citizens' 
groups as evidenced in their action to obtain a new city charter and 
the subsequent mandate included in the Charter to prepare a compre- 
hensive plan. 

Also in 1952, a new board was appointed for the Redevelopment 
Authority — former U. S. Senator Francis J. Myers, appointed chairman; 
Dorothy Montgomery, Managing Director of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association; and William Kurtz, Jr., Chairman of the Board of the 
Pennsylvania Company. The board saw the need for long-range program- 
ming and initiated a major push for a plan for over-all city policy. ^ 

^Wallace, David A. , "Renaissancemanship, " Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners , 26 (August I960), 158. 

^Ibid., p. 161 . 



Also, the enabling State Act creating the Authority and providing a 

mandate for redevelopment required that projects and programs conform 

to a comprehensive plan for the city.^ 

Richard Graves and Vernon Northrup of PIDC, with John P. Robin 

of the Old Philadelphia Development Corporation, exerted considerable 

6 

pressure for the preparation of the comprehensive plan. 

Rafsky, the then new Development Coordinator in 195k, con- 
vinced Mayor Clark that a comprehensive plan was required to satisfy 
citizen pressure, to fulfill the requirements of the Charter, and for 
long-range policy formulation. A report prepared by Walter Blucher, 
at Rafsky 1 s request, recommended the establishment of two deputy 
directors in the Planning Commission for administration and planning 
and that the latter start immediately on a comprehensive plan. Arthur 
Row, appointed Deputy Director for Planning, enlarged the staffing 
of the comprehensive planning division and started to work on the plan. 
He departed from the previously accepted Planning Commission technique 

of involving citizens on a wide scale in the planning process — an 

7 

action which Wallace questions. 



^Pennsylvania, Urban Redevelopment Law, P.L. 991 (as amended). 
May 2k, 1 9k5 , Section 2.d. 

^Wallace, op. cit ., p. 166 , 



^ Ibid . , passim. Wallace further notes, however, that the 
CPC went from organizing citizen groups with "group dynamics" to other 
extremes of "selling" complete plans — to a presentation of a schematic 
framework and asking for suggestions and modifications. The CPC, in 
willingly permitting citizen participation rather than going out of 
its way to seek it, seems with aggressive citizens' organizations to be 
the right posture; p. 16 9. 



Skepticism about the ability of anyone to predict accurately 
the circumstances under which he will be operating in two or three 
years, let alone six or twenty, is evident from various administrators. 
The Managing Director has been most forward in his objections, believ- 
ing that the chief responsibility for forward planning should rest with 

O 

the departments rather than with the Planning Commission. 

The CPC produced the Philadelphia Comprehensive Plan on May U, 

I960. 

In retrospect, Wallace has made (in general) the following 
observation: 

An earlier generalized or comprehensive plan would have gained 

little in acceptance and meaning to citizens as a whole. Instead, 

rather than approaching planning as an abstraction, the commission 

seized the development and redevelopment opportunities as devices for 

planners to gain control of the development of the city. If the CPC 

had concentrated on the plan early, it would have delayed projects and 

the political reform would not have been translated so effectively 

into an atmosphere of a new and changing city. This was an impor taint 

factor in the early snow-balling effect, subsequent changes in the 

political environment, and, finally, the actual realization of major 

9 

changes in the face and fabric of the city. 



O 

°Brown, W. H. Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal Invest - 
ment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 196l), pp. 213 
and 193. 



^Wallace . 



op. cit . , p . 165 . 
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Though the Comprehensive Plan in a sense further 
complicates an already complicated process, there is 
no doubt that it is the final touch, along with the 
coordination, to make the process complete. With 
it, decisions will become still more rational and 
less subject to opportunistic pressures.10 



If this be so, let us now look at the Comprehensive Plan. 



1 0 Ibid . , p. 169. 



PART II 



FORMULATION OF 
THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
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Chapter 8 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANKING 

We have reviewed in Part I the more important forces at work 
in Philadelphia as they pertain to planning, and presented a compendium 
of Philadelphia's experience in the development and timing of a com- 
prehensive plan. But what is a comprehensive plan? 

First, let it be said there may be a number of plans for any 
community, both official and unofficial: they may be, as suggested 

by Hoover, the plan of the body politic of indefinite term, of the 
planning commission of a term of 25 plus or minus years, of the execu- 
tive of 10 plus or minus years, and of the legislature of a term of 
5 plus or minus years."*" It is the Planning Commission's plan of 25 
years — let us say, the long-range plan — that we are concerned with as 
the comprehensive plan. 

A comprehensive plan, we would presuppose, is, first, the 
presentation of objectives for a community, a statement of the society 
and its environment as seen in the future — the most desirable community 
in which to live and work. It is the presentation, then, of the con- 
cepts of comprehensive planning which Hoover has defined as follows: 

The prearrangement for the utilization of the com- 
munity's physical resources and its energy resources 
or public service programs, in the dimensions of 
space and time. It is comprehensive with respect 
to the things with which it deals — capital improve- 
ments of plant, fixed physical objectives, and ex- 
pendable materials. It is comprehensive in terms of 



"‘"Hoover, Robert C., "On Master Plans and Constitutions," 

Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 26 (February I960), p. 5. 
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the community energy resources including long-term 
programs of public service such as education, welfare, 
health, social services, recreation, etc. It is 
comprehensive in the dimension of its coverage — height, 
depth, breadth, and time. 2 

This is, indeed, a sizable undertaking and must take place in a metro- 
politan society which must undergo a revolution from functional orien- 
tation (private use as the individual desires) to a purpose-centered 
orientation (community oriented goals). This is both important and 
difficult. "People can frequently get together on techniques, func- 
tional processes, even principles. It is difficult, indeed, to find 
common purpose . The best way to antagonize is to assert goals, pur- 
poses, and objectives."-^ 

Yet to meet the above objectives, the use of land and the 
numerous and varied public and private structures placed on it must 
have bases in the common purpose. Also, this stating of objectives 
aid the coordination for unified development seems extremely funda- 
mental to the prevention of future blunders in the expenditure of 
both public and private funds and to the very preservation of economic, 
social, and material resources of the community and region. 

This, then, is a responsibility requiring the greatest amount 
of preparation. 

Study, Survey and Data Collection 

It may be supposed — a priori — that planning by government 
and planners has always been predicated upon exhaustive, detailed, 

^Ibid., p. 8. 
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and comprehensive study of the community and its people , but this is 
not the case.^ With today's highly specialized society, particularly 
with respect to occupations and professions, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the methodology of planning is basically the fusion of a 
multiplicity of methods from a profusion of separate disciplines 
which examine man, his work, and his world. This recognition seems 
to have had its expression, if not its birth, with Patrick Geddes, 
who broadly defined these diverse interests and studies as the study 
of civics. Geddes, in Cities in Evolution, traced the growth of 
cities of the continent and of the British Isles, sited the good and 
the bad of the town plans, and pointed to the ever-increasing prob- 
lems of a growing population and urban expansion, problems not unique 
today. He saw in these towns and in the planners of the day the need 
for a broader comparison of city plans, of the need for detailed study 
of the community and region, and of studies beyond. 

It is the development of a local life, a regional 
character, a civic spirit, a unique individuality, 
capable of course of growth and expansion, of im- 
provement and development in many ways, of profiting 
too by the example of criticism of others, yet al- 
ways in its own way and upon its own foundation. 

Thus, the renewed art of Town Planning has to develop 
into an art yet higher, that of City Design — a ver- 
itable orchestration of all the arts and corre- 
spondingly needing, even for its preliminary surveys, 
all the social sciences. 5 



^One only has to recall the Roman Cities of Europe and Great 
Britain, planned to support their armies and to function as a defense of 
Rome, or of Hausmann's great boulevards of Paris, planned not so much for 
air and light or for the easy commutation of the people, but to better 
allow the training and effective use of artillery to suppress revolts 
against Napolean III. 

^Geddes, Patrick, Cities in Evolution (London: Williams & 

Noyote, 1915), pp. 20^-205 and 323. 



